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knew that before that time the value of those articles would
rise above that sum, was also usury.65 Such a transaction
could be called either a loan or a purchase; and though the
prohibition did not interfere with a sale where the purchaser
had no idea whether at the time of delivery the value of
the goods would be greater or less, it certainly stood in the
way of speculative trading, where the purchaser expected that
values would rise.60 For it was not so much the actual
receipt of greater gain, as the intention to obtain greater gain
that was sinful.

A second deduction, probably even more important, was
that, since it was wrong in return for a loan to receive
back the principal in money together with usury in kind,
or to receive in kind moro than the value of the money,
it must also be wrong, if you do receive the value in kind,
then in addition to demand the capital sum in money.
The application of this was to those cases where land had
been pledged in security for a debt. "When the lender had
taken possession of the land and had kept it long enough to
receive from its produce the value of the sum originally lent,
he was bound to restore the land. Cases of this kind must
have been especially numerous. The canon drawn up on the
subject at the Council of Tours in 1163 dealt only with the
misconduct of the clergy; the prohibition of such unjust
gain by the laity occurs in a Bull of Alexander III., addressed
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and his suffragans: " Since
to pursue the gains of usury is dangerous not only to the
clergy but to all others, we enjoin you to compel by eccle-
siastical penalty those. who have received the capital they
lent (together with the expenses of management) from the
possessions or woods they are known to hold in pledge, to
restore the same pledges." G7 And in the following century
the rule was repeated in a canon issued by S. Edmund Eich